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Our Cover Photographs 


On the front: Shaw with Miss Dinah Sheridan at Shaw's Corner, 
Summer 1937. Dinah Sheridan starred in the popular British film 
Genevieve. Mrs. Lisa Sheridan, her mother, who took the photograph, 
tells us that they were discussing Dinah's role Wendy in Peter Pan 
Reproductions are available from The Shavian at 10d each (15¢); 3 or 
more Od each (12). (With grateful acknowledgements to Studio Lisa) 


Opposite: Shaw with Dr William Joseph Pickerill in 1939. The late 
Dr Pickerili was a distinguished member of the Shaw Society. He died 
Muy 6th 1955. His splendid services to music in South Africa were 
recognised in October 1953, when he received the award of the Queen's 
Coronation Medal. For 18 years he was conductor of the Cape Town 
Orchestra. This photograph was kindly lent by Mrs Elizabeth Pickerill. 
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EDITORIAL 


Shaw Centenary Matinée 

After raising readers’ hopes in the last Shavian, we have 
regretfully decided, after prolonged discussion, that the financial 
risks attached to our own backing of a Shaw Centenary Matinee 
would be too great in our present circumstances, and we have 
reluctantly agreed to abandon the idea. We are most grateful, 
however, to all members who came forward with kind offers of 
guarantees, though the necessary total was not reached. 


A Legend 

On October 28th last, the Evening Standard carried a spite- 
ful leader on “ The End of a Legend” at Ayot Saint Lawrence, 
stating that the National Trust is now prepared to move Shaw's 
furniture out if a suitable cenant can be found for Shaw's Corner 
" Already the lack of patronage of Shaw's Corner has demonstra- 
ted the crumbling in five shore years of the Shavian legend. Ie is 
a legend, clearly, which cannot be maintained, and certainly will 
not be revived by a collection of literary bric-a-brac . . .” What 
the uninformed correspondent of the Standard writes is, of course, 
utter nonsense: we are more likely, for good or bad, near the 
beginning of a “legend” rather than at the end of one. Penguin 
Books, for example, kept in print as they are provided only they 
sell in thousands, are constantly reprinting their eleven Shaw 
volumes. Constable's more expensive Standard Edition sells 
steadily. In New York, where as in America generally there is 
quite a vogue for Shaw, there are actually two Shaw Societies 
(including our own), both furiously active. And Shaw's Corner 
itself, considering it is two miles on the nearest bus or train 
service, does pretty well—especially at weekends, when we have 
often found it crowded, even of late. But if all this were not so, 
Shaw's reputation depends not on any “legend”: it is firmly 
based on the fruits of a lifetime of hard and unremitting labor in 
the public interest, represented by his published works. Liters 
scripta manet. And he continues to be well represented on both 
Independent and BBC Television. What more could one ask? 


The American Shaw Bulletin on Why She Would Not 

Two excellent numbers of the American Shaw Bulletin have 
appeared within a short time of each other. Number 8 contains 
Jacques Barzun’s fine article “ Shaw and Rousseau: No Paradox ’, 
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and our own General Secretary's book review “ The Spe gr 
of Winstenism ”. Number 9 contains a 14-page study of “GBS 
and Annie Besant” by Arthur H. Nethercot, “ The Ghost Talks ", 
which is about Frank Harris, by Frank Scully, and Dan Laurence’s 
Shaw's Final Curtain”, in which he makes the startling revela- 
tion that the final manuscript of Shaw's last play, Why She 
Would Not, is not in the British Museum but in the hands of an 
American collector, together with proofs typeset by Clark's of 
Edinburgh es No. LIV in the Standard Edition. This raises several 
interesting questions. How did the material get to the U.S.? We 
are reliably informed that Shaw did not, in fact, think highly of 
his latest effort, bute Allan M. Laing expresses his own views on 
the matter very aptly and amusingly in the accompanying skit. 
The Manchester Guardian, which on October 20th published a 
lengthy article on “Should Shaw's last known work be pub- 
lished?” has later stated that Mr Lionel Britton, author of Brain 
ind Space-Time Inn—admired by GBS—has written “a full- 
length play based on the flimsy manuscript in the British 
Museum 

Reverting to Mr Laurence, we rejoice to hear that he is now 
engaged on “ the behemoth task of bibliographizing the work of 
Bernard Shaw ", Dr F. E. Loewenstein having abandoned it and 
returned to Germany. We look forward to a further visit from 
Mr Laurence in the not-too-distant future. 

Mr Esme Percy 

Our President's talk on Shaw at the City Literary Institute 
in London was again applauded by an audience of over 200, and 
he has been asked to write a short article on the Society for the 
City Lit. Theatre Club's magazine. Hopes have been expressed 
that Mr Percy's visits to the Club may prove an annual event. In 
the meantime, we ourselves can look forward during his seventh 
year of presidency to his ever loyal support and regular atten- 
dance. 

We are holding over our report of Mr Percy's talk at the 
City Literary Institute to our next issue, which will appear in 
lune. Ie will be a special Centenary number, containing contri- 
butions from many eminent Shavians. 

Centenary Publications 

Besides a special Centenary Shavian in June, we hope to 
produce a separate publication in this Centenary Year. First in 
line at present is a reprint of Shaw's own The Illusions of 
Suctalism. 
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WHY HE WOULD NOT 


A Heavenly Exclamation Mark In One Scene 
by ALLAN M. LAING 


Sv. PeTer. Go right in. Mr Shaw's expecting you. 

THE MAN. Thank you. Straight on? 

ST. PeTer. Yes, yes. Just follow your nose 

(The Man, with a sniff of distaste at the informality oj 
Peter's phrasing, goes straight on and discovers Shau 
leaning back comfortably on a silver-lined cloud, trying to 
persuade an elderly Angel to tune his harp on a new and 
Shavian principle) 

THE ANGEL. It's very kind of you, Mr Shaw; but | don‘ 
think I'll make the change. You sce this harp has given entire 
satisfaction for about seven thousand years. 

SHAW. That's only what you think. The truth is that you've 
got used to it, and managed to persuade yourself that the horrid 
noise it makes is the music of the spheres. However, | see it's no 
use. Conservatives to a man, you angels. (Looks up and sees The 
Man). Good morning. Who are you? 

THE MAN. | was told you were expecting me. | am an ofti- 
cial from the office of the Public Trustee 

SHAW. Of course. | remember. Take a cloud. 

(The man seats himself gingerly on a smali white cloud 
and is agreeably surprised to find that it not only bea 
his weight perfectly, but is even more comfortable than 
foam rubber) 

THE ANGEL. Excuse me, Mr Shaw. I'd better go and leave 
you to your interview 

SHAW. Oh, goodbye, old chap—and do try not to be such 
a stick-in-the-mud 

(The Angel, with a wry smile, spreads his wings and 
takes off. Shaw turns to The Man) 
Well, what's it about this time, Mr... ? 

THE MAN (stiffly). Silverspoon’s my name. The fact is, sit, 

we are having a trifle of bother over that last piece of nonsense of 


yours, Why She Would Not, and my Chicf thought you might J 


be willing to straighten it out for us. 

SHAW (grimly). And just how is my little piece of nonsense 
worrying you? 

SILVERSPOON, Some of your worshippers have got it into 
their foolish heads that the play should be published. 

SHAW. Very odd, indeed. But why shouldn't it be published / 
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SILVERSPOON. You ask that! Oh, well, never mind ; but the 
fact is, after taking the best advice available .. . 

SHAW (interrupting). Ha! | know that sort of advice. 

SILVERSPOON (haughtily defensive). 1 assure you, sir, we 
consulted a well-known playwright and several dramatic critics 
of established reputation. What more could we do? 

SHAW. Oh, nothing. Nothing, of course. What were their 
names 

SILVERSPOON (raising his eyebrows). Come, come, sir, you 
surely don't expect me to tell you that. But they quite unani- 
mously and without hesitation agreed that it would be kinder not 
publish, but co leave the play in its present obscurity 

SHAW, What damned cheek ! 

SILVERSPOON (patronisingly). We must be fair, must we 
not? Your own secretary, Miss Patch, remembers your saying you 
didn’t think highly of it yourself 

SHAW. | may have said that. I seem to remember saying it 
about Pygmalion, Fanny's First Play, and Arms and the Man, and 
some other of my plays. | don't think highly of it. Still, it seemed 
good enough to me to have it printed, and | am sufficiently im- 
modest to think it damned impudence for a parcel of anonymous 
quid-nuncs to pronounce otherwise. They always preferred my 
last-but-one play to the new one. 

SILVERSPOON, Yes, yes, that's all very well, but did you have 
it printed? You were 94, remember, and your memory was going. 
All we could find among your papers was thirteen pages of 
carbon-copy typescript. It is true that an anonymous American 
collector claims to have a printer's proof of the complete play, 
with the original shorthand script and a typed and corrected ver- 
sion said to bear handwritten instructions to your printers, R. & 
R Clark, of Edinburgh. Needless to say, we gravely doubt the 
authenticity of these documents 

SHAW, Well, you needn't. They're authentic all right, though 
| don’t know how your American got hold of them—but I can 
guess. Anyhow, Clark's can put you right about the proof sheets. 
| suppose you haven't consulted them. I wonder why? 

SILVERSPOON (pityingly). My dear sir, was it worth it? Our 
instinct was and is to play down the whole foolish business. We 

our advisers, that is—think that publication of the play won't 
do your reputation any good. We—they—believe that everyone 
will be satisfied with what we have done. 

SHAW. And what have you done? 

SILVERSPOON. We have deposited the carbon copy in the 
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British Museum, where properly accredited students may sce it 
on request. 

SHAW. You know, Mr Silverspoon, it almost amuses me to 
find chat I can still be irritated at the fatuous conduct of the fools 
| have left behind me. Let me make a few things clear to you 
Don't bother about my reputation: it is well able to look after 
itself. Whenever I wrote a play, it was the best play I could writ 
at the time. I don't expect anyone but your anonymous advisers 
to be silly enough to believe that what | wrote at ninety-four 
should be as brilliant, witty and moving as what | wrote in my 
prime. But what I said at ninety-four needed saying. I said it 
and left it behind me to be read; and I take it as a lefthanded 
and typically English tribute to my memory that the Public 
Trustee—my ctrustee—has taken it upon himself to su press it 
Mind you, I am not surprised. Nothing an English official ever 
says or does surprises me 

SILVERSPOON (festily). All this pother about a piece that can 
be read in twenty minutes, plays only for an hour, and even at 
that demands a chanve of setting for every one of its five scenes 
An almost amateur effort! Really, Mr Shaw, really! 

SHAW (smiling blandly, but with a glint in bis eye). Has 
anyone ever congratulated you, Mr Silverspoon, on your delight. 
fully diplomatic and persuasive manner? May | also ask you if 
these sentiments are your own, or inspired by the erudition and 
judgement of the gentlemen who advised you? 

SILVERSPOON. You mean, | know nothing of the theatre, 
myself, Well, of course, | don't. | have more serious work to do 
| must in this matter depend on the acknowledged experts. Our 
advisers are men of sound common sense and wide experience, 
and if they do not take the same view of your last work as you 
do yourself, | am bound to accept their judgment before your 
own. They have no axe to grind. 

SHAW. Silverspoon, if you weren't quite so bumptious, | 
should pity you. But come, I've had quite enough of this. Tell 
me, if you please, what exactly did you come for? What do you 
want me to do? 

SILVERSPOON. We confidently hoped and expected that you 
would confirm and approve the Public Trustee's decision not to 
publish your play. Shall I tell my Chief that you will not? 

SHAW (wearily). Oh, tell him anything you like. What does 
it matter to me now? The American collector will find a way 
publish, somehow. But while you're here, you might tell me what 
if anything, your Chief is doing to carry out the main provision 
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of my Will? 

SILVERSPOON (stiffening abruptly and rising from his seat). 
That is quite another matter and one which I have no authority 
ww discuss. Mr Shaw, may I say that | am deeply disappointed in 
you? And now, kindly tell me the quickest possible way out of 
this place. 

SHAW (also rising, briskly). The quickest, ch? Allow me. 
(He advances on Silverspoon and plants a hearty kick in 
the seat of his pants, which sends him over the Pearly 
Gates in a beautiful arc). 

lust keep on going down. Good day to you! 


CURTAIN 


Shall America go it alone ? 
Maurice Evans has been signed up to play the lead in The 
Apple Cart on Broadway next year, and we are informed that 
Hecht-Lancaster Productions are hoping to film The Devil's 


Disciple, with Burt Lancaster himself in the lead. It is also hoped © 


t star Sir Ralph Richardson in a new stage production of Major 
Barbara. \n fact, the Americans generally show no signs of bein 
outdone in their Shavian fervor. The British are going to be left 
way behind if not careful ; and now comes the news that even 
London Films have had to postpone temporarily, for technical 
reasons, their production of Arms and the Man. 

Only on British television and radio has there lately been 
any pronounced Shavian activity, and one exciting weekend had 
Independent Television presenting The Man of Destiny on the 
Saturday, with the BBC following up with The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets (see photos in this issue) on the Sunday. Hearthreak 
louse was chosen by the BBC to open their “ Between Two 
Worlds” series on sound broadcasting, and notable talks of the 
season have included our own President giving his “ Memories 
and Evocations of Shaw", both at length and in a shortened 
version, and Mr Se John Ervine describing Shaw as a Christlike 
hgure in his “ Portrait of Bernard Shaw.” Both talks were repro- 
duced in The Listener. 


(Fd. note: Recently we have learnt with much pleasure that the 
Bristol Old Vic company is to present Major Barbara 
in July and the Birmingham Repertory Theatre Caesar 
and Cleopatra in August, both at the Old Vic. Mis- 
alliance will be revived at the Lyric, Hammersmith, in 
February, and Caesar and Cleopatra will be given by 
Sir Barry Jackson's company at Malvern.) 
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NEWS OF OUR MEMBERS 


Our vice-president, Dr Jacques Barzun, Professor of History 
at Columbia University, has been appointed Dean of the Gradu- 
ate Faculties—Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Science—at 
the University. Dr Barzun, widely noted as scholar, teacher and 
author, came to the United States from France in 1919, and has 
spent most of his working life in the service of Columbia, which 
he entered in 1923. He 1s editor of the University’s Records of 
Civilization series, which aims to make “accessible in English 
those sources of the history of Europe which are of prime im- 
portance for understanding the development of western civili- 
zation ", and he is the author of many books, including the monu- 
mental Berlioz and the Romantic Century, of which a shorter 
one-volume edition is now promised. Dr Barzun's talk to this 
Society in London on 18th December 1951 was one of our 
happiest and most memorable occasions, and we are proud to re- 
port the unfailing kindly and encouraging interest taken by Dr 
Barzun in our work. Our very best wishes go with him in his 
manifold activities. 

The General Secretary was delighted to receive a visit from 
Mile Maryvonne Hamon, during her short stay in London. She 
is the daughter of Shaw's French translators. Some problems apt 
to face translators were discussed, and the possibility of these in- 
cluding attempts by theatrical managements to tamper with 
Shavian texts. There had been some danger of this in France, and 
Mile. Hamon had also arranged to interview the Society of 
Authors upon the matter. Mile. Hamon kindly presented us with 
the French text of Pygmalion, as adapted from her parents’ 
translation by Claude-André Puget and published as a supple- 
ment to France-Illustration. 

Dr Edwin Pettet and his wife are safely back in Amherst, 
“after an excruciating six-day voyage through the tail of a hurri- 
cane", and regard their visit to the Shaw Society, reported in this 
issue, as “one of the highlights of our European crip”. Th 
Pettets were so impressed by English kindness and hospitality 
that Dr Pettet wrote a general letter of thanks to The Observer. 
He has promised to address our New York Regional Group in 
the New Year. 

On arrival in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, “la ravissante Mile 
Helen Kauffman”, public relations officer for our New York 
Regional Group, was greeted by the local press as “une char- 
mante artiste" and “une grande admiratrice de George Bernard 
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Shaw. Elle est membre de la Shaw Soctety de Londres © 

Not even several months’ incarceration in the Cassel Hospi- 
tal on Ham Common seems to have dampened the Shavian ardor 
of Miss Viola Legge, who seems in fact as full of “ the true joy 
of life” as ever and sends us copies of the very witty hospital 
magazine. She also sends greetings to all her friends in the Shaw 
Society—they miss her from meetings very greatly and heartily 
greet her in return. 


New Members 

Miss MARGARET M. CASH, teacher, of Gants Hill, Essex ; 
Mr ALFRED CORNBERG, of London, N.W.2; Mr MAuRIce W. 
DasHWoop, bookseller, of London, W.2., and Walton-on- 
Thames; Mrs ANN JACKSON, of Farnham, Surrey, and Mrs 
GuORGINA MustTers, of Folkestone, Kent, both at one time sec- 
retaries to GBS; Miss CLOTILDE ROsSsI, Italian student now 
wudying in London; Mr ARTHUR J. SCERRI, draughtsman, of 
London, N.W.6; Mrs E. GLADYS SWANNACK, of London, E.C.4 ; 
tudent member Rita B. BAKER, teacher, of London, E.3 ; and 
Mr LioneL BRiTvON, author and playwright, of London, N.7 

Mr W. Davip ASHBURN, teacher and playwright now study- 
ing in London, of Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Mrs EVELYN 
ERNST, teacher and actress who has appeared in many Shaw plays 
in the Bay Area, of Alameda, California; Miss FRANCES GAAR, 
whose many activities include elephant-riding, of New York, 16 ; 
Mr HERMAN KOGAN, books and drama critic of the Chicago Sun- 
limes ; Mrs JOHN F. MCCORMACK, of New York, 10; Mrs F. R. 
McKee, of Sacramento, California; Mr CLARK MORGAN, actor 
and singer, of New York, 27; Mr Watson O'D. PIgRCB, psy- 
chologist, of New York, 28; Miss LILLIAN SHAFRAN, of New 
York, 56; Mrs EILEEN STUTZ, airline saleswoman, of New York, 
17; and the COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY LIBRARY, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Associates: Professor WILLIAM IRVINE, of Stanford Univer- 
uty, California; M. JEAN BRAUN, translator and playwright, of 
Toulon (Var), France ; and Dig OEFFENTLICHE BIBLIOTHEK DER 
UNIVERSITAERT, Basel. Professor Irvine is author both of a very 
excellent study of Shaw, The Universe of GBS, published by 
Whittlesey House, 1949, and the recent joint biography of Dar- 
win and T. H. Huxley, Apes, Angels and Victorians, published by 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson at 21s. The Times wrote of the latter 
that it proved that the author, apart from “ being master of his 
subject”, was “also master of the light touch”. 
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SHAW, SHAKESPEARE AND ELGAR 
by Dr Percy YOUNG 


a talk at the National Book League, July loth 1955 ; 
reported by Barbara Smoker 


We celebrated Shaw's 99th birthday in association with th 
National Book League, who had arranged a talk for that evening 
by Dr Percy Young on “Shaw, Shakespeare and Elgar.” The 
speaker was introduced by Elgar's daughter, Mrs C. Elgar Blake, 
who said she always marvelled at his profound grasp of her 
father's work and character. A string orchestra conducted by the 
speaker was to provide short Elgarian interludes. 

In spite of the order of precedence indicated in the title of 
his talk, Dr Young deale mainly (as might have been expected 
with Elgar, though largely (and more surprisingly) with Elgar as 
a man of letters. Shaw, however, was by no means neglected, and 
Shavians certainly had their money's worth. But any exclusive 
Shakespeareans present might well have claimed a refund on 
their admission tickets ! 

Edward Elgar, began Dr Young, is surcly the most universal 
of all English musicians, appealing as he does to both the popular 
and the eclectic ear. It has been said that his music lacks intellec- 
tual appeal—but when music is “ intellectual” it does not always 
sound musical, and it was Elgar's belief that first of all music 
should sound musical. And he was certainly more interested in 
the music itself than in the use of the correct nomenclature for 
cach composition! Some people complain that he is derivative 
but that might be said of every artist. He is vulgar, they say—bur 
all are is vulgar. (Shaw was recently accused of vulgarity for 
writing a play about Saint Joan! ). Some say Elgar was not Eng: 
lish enough ; others, he was too English. As he said himself, in 
all humility: “I am folk-song”. But the greatest musicians of 
Europe claimed him as a musician of Europe, not just of England 

He was certainly a genius in music, but might also have been 
a genius in literature. A life-long member of the London Library 
and a constant reader in the Reading Room of the British Museum 
and other great libraries, Elgar was a man who loved books, and it 
was one of his joys in life to be accepted by men of letters. He 
inherited a love of poetry from his mother, and was brought up 
in an atmosphere of culture. Their house in Worcester was full of 
books, mostly eighteenth-century books, and Elgar's vocabulary 
and literary style were derived from the eighteenth century. He 
never grew away from his old environment and his eld friends 
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ln the late 1920's, when he retired to Seratford-on-Avon, he re- 
culled his visits there as a young boy, and said it had always been 
lis ambition to write music for Shakespearean productions. It was 
the attraction of one Midlander for another. 

Dr Young read us a passage of Elgar's beautiful English 
the prose, followed by an excerpt from Shaw, and mentioned a num- 
ning J er of comparisons between Elgar and Shaw in their opinions and 
The § ‘heir personal lives as well as in their work. Independently they 
lake. # «ome to many of the same conclusions about music. Though 


her & [igar was a great lover of antiquity, and is often labelled a con- 

the & crvative, he had some extremely radical opinions. For instance, 
le advocated the municipal patronage of music. 

¢ of Dr Young then conducted the orchestra in two pieces com- 

ted posed by Elgar at the age of 22—-an unknown provincial violin- 


‘ras and music teacher. Fifty years later Elgar used these two early 
and § pieces again for The Spanish Lady. 

sive Elgar was a regular reader of Corno di Bassetto, the pseu- 
lonym under which Shaw wrote his earlier music criticism. shaw 
hud something pertinent to say about the art of music, and his 
“rsal | Criticisms remain as pertinent today as sixty years ago. He was no 
ular | ‘especter of great names, preferring to judge by what he saw and 
lec. & heard for himself. The music world of the day was a mutual ad- 
vays & Miration socicty, and Shaw, who had been neither to Oxford nor 
usic | Cambridge nor Leipzig, was outside the pale, and free to be 
J in § honest. And he revelled in the unpopularity of his — 


On 


for These were the formative years of two men of genius who 
e became our greatest Edwardians. Elgar did not immediately 
bur «ccept Shaw's immoral plays, and thought Man and Superman 
for hopelessly wrong ". But he was finally won over with John Bull's 


‘ng & Other Island, which he described as “ most delightful”. In 1913 
; in f Shaw and Elgar came together, each with an esteem for the 


s of other's genius. 

and Elgar was a musician of the greatest modesty. When his 
cen | music was played he preferred playing the violin to conducting 
cary the orchestra. Many of his compositions stemmed from literature, 
“um & od especially from poetry, an obvious example being The Dream 
dit | Gerontius, which was written round the poem of that name by 


He Cardinal Newman. And the Enigma Variations are, in a sense, 
themselves a literary work. 


lof At this point Shakespeare received a brief mention, as crea- 
lary § ‘or of Falstaff, on whom Elgar based his symphonic tone-poem 
He & of that name. This work was first conceived in 1902, when it 


nds | “ppears in his sketch-book in the key of C minor, and it was 
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finally written eleven years later in the same tonality. Elgars 
sketch-books afford a rare opportunity of sceing a great musician 
at work. Covering his whole career, they show that melodies he 
devised as a young man were often used in works written as much 
as forty or fifty years later 

Dr Young read us a letter from Shaw to Elgar about Shakcs- 
peare’s Falstaff, and then Elgar's reply. They discussed Shakespeare 
as a fellow artist and craftsman. Elgar was a wonderful letter- 
writer, and his letters are most quotable 

Just as Shaw regularly attended the Three Choirs Festival, 
so Elgar attended all Shaw first nights, and they always exchanged 
criticisms. In 1929 the Malvern Festival was opened by Elgar, 
and in 1930 he dedicated the Severn Suite wo Shaw, who had 
suggested a composition for brass band. Elgar then began work on 
his first opera, and behind it was the figure of GBS saying “ The 
opera, the opera!” But Elgar died before it was ever completed 
Of all the musicians who never wrote an opera he is perhaps ch 
greatest. From the fragmentary opera Dr Young had arranged a 
suite, and the orchestra now played a selection from it. Its at 
mosphere was that of the Forest of Arden, and it had sprung 
from Shakespeare and Shaw as well as from Elgar, Shakespeare 
having inspired it and Shaw all but written it 

A vote of thanks to Dr Young was proposed by Mrs C. Elgar 
Blake. Most of us then thronged the Elgar exhibition in the ad- 
joining room, which contained several of the composer's letters 
to and from Shaw, including Shaw's suggestion which materialised 
as the Severn Suite. 
(Ed. note: Dr Percy Young's book Elgar O.M. is published by 

Collins at 305.) 


The Masque Bookshop 
| Goodwins Court, St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C.2 
takes for its specialities the theatre and 


theatrical arts. It has excellent selections of 
new books and periodicals. 


The Masque Bookshop is nearly opposite the New Theatre 
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lan The Shaw Society 


ich 45 Steeplestone Close, london, N.18 

Objects 
vad The Shaw Society, founded on July 26th, 1941, exists to 
are promote a wider and clearer understanding of Bernard Shaw's 
ae life and work, and to provide a “ rallying point for the co-opera- 


tion and education of kindred spirits and a forum for their 
irreconcilable controversies.” 

ged You must always let yourself think about everything. And you 
ar must think about everything as it is, not as it is talked about... 
vad We should never accept anything reverently until we have asked 
a great many very searching questions. 


he 

ed Officers 

President ; Esme Percy 

Vice-Presidents : 

ne Jacques Barzun, Eric Bentley, Sir Lewis Casson, Harriet Cohen, 

ar Constance Cummings, John Gassner, David Hardman, Archibald 
Henderson, Hubert Humphreys, Dan Laurence, Benn Levy, 

yar Kingsley Martin, John Parker, Ellen Pollock, D. N. Pritt, 

ad- Sagittarius,” Dame Sybil Thorndike, Siegfried Trebitsch 

H1on. General Secretary and Treasurer: Eric |. Batson 


Membership Terms 

Full members receive free copies of “The Shavian” and 
other publications of the Society, and are in general admitted 
free to talks, debates, and other social activities. The subscription 
for full membership is 15s. ($2) a year ; however, those under 22 
can become student members at half che full subscription. The 
subscription for life membership is 15 gns. ($45). 

Associate members receive the Society's publications, but do 
not enjoy free admission to meetings. The subscription for asso- 
ciate membership is 10s. 6d., but it is not available in London or 
the U.S.A. 

id Members in New York area may remit subscriptions to Mrs 

f V. Scriabine, 14 Washington Place, New York 3, together with 
° an extra dollar if they wish to participate in activities of the New 
York Regional Group. 

The Society is glad to answer any enquiries and to furnish 
its Current program of meetings. 
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THE LIFE FORCE ;: SHAW’S COMEDIC NORM 
by Dr Epwin B. Petret 


4 lecture at the National Book League, September 9th 1955 ; 
reported by Barbara Smoker 


The General Secretary, armed by his American spy system 
with details of Dr Perttet’s distinguished academic career, took 
the chair and welcomed Dr and Mrs Pettet. Dr Pettet, who 1s 
Stanley King Associate Professor of Dramatic Arts at Amherst 
College, Massachusetts, has directed many of Shaw's plays and 
written as well as lectured on Shavian subjects. 

He began his lecture by warning us that as “an incurable 
pedagogue” he was addicted to defining terms. According w 
William Hazlitt, comedy is the action of verbal wit upon humour 
of character, which is thus exposed and brought into perspective 
with the rest of the world. Hazlitt’s concept, however, is incom. 
plete: the reductive effect of wit on humour depends on audienc: 
attitude, of which it is merely a theatrical manifestation. The 
writer of comedy must know the social, ethical and cultural 
standards of his audience, for it is deviation from those standards 
that causes laughter. The norms themselves are thus an integral 
pare of the comic play, in which they traditionally serve the 
“wit” role, and are frequently used by the masters of comedy to 
illustrate how society falls short of its own accepted standards 
Writer and audience must therefore agree on what those stan- 
dards are 

Analysis of a playwright’s “ humorous” distortions leads us 
by a kind of negative process to the norms of the audience for 
whom he was writing. Ben Jonson, in Volpone and The Al 
chemist, presents man’s animalism in heroic terms, evidently 
assuming in the audience a belief that animalism in man is not 
in fact heroic. It is this incongruity that provokes laughter 
Moliére, unlike Jonson, always has at least one character to repre- 
sent the norm or audience attitude. Moliére’s norm, which can 
best be described as “ naturalness,” is a flexible one, subject to 
rational modification. When we turn to Congreve and other 
Restoration dramatists, morality, if it exists at all, becomes an 
aesthetic thine. The agreed norms are artificial manners and adept 
use of the social vocabulary of the day. Moliére’s “ natural man ” 
would be laughed out of a Congrevian drawing-room. 

Burt in each case the operation is the same: through the 
action of wit (the audience norm) upon humour (the ludicrous 
deviate) all comic playwrights tend to reaffirm the prevailing be- 
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licfs and to close the gap that separates belief from practice. All, 
that is, except Bernard Shaw. For Shaw completely reverses the 
isual comedic formula—and, strangely enough, gets away with it. 
Shavian wit, far from being a tool in the service of the audience 
«) sharpen their convictions and reduce the humorous deviate, is 
self the cutting edge of a deviate turned back upon the audience 
and used in the service of what Shaw calls the Life Force—that 
vod whose chief characteristic seems to be chronic dissatisfaction 
with any achievement man is proud of. Shaw's brilliant dialogue 
wads the audience into laughter at its own most sacred beliefs 
od institutions. These have, admittedly, been attacked before, by 
ihsen and other writers—burt never through comedy. 

By the same negative process as that used for Jonson, 
Moliére and Congreve, one can easily discover the Shavian norm 
The credo behind it, however, is the credo not of the audience 
but of the Life Force, and the goal of the Life Force is a “ whirl- 
pool of pure thought '"—a state abhorrent to the average man 
The natural laws of Shaw's Vitalist philosophy which constitute 
the Shavian norm might be listed under the three headings of 
man's moral, sexual and artistic responsibilities. Man's moral re- 
sponsibilities may be summarised as destruction of the out-worn 
to clear the way for progress. His sexual responsibilities include 
making divorce as easy and private as marriage, recognising the 
righe of unmarried women to maternity, and demolishing social 
barriers to any marriage. The responsibility of the artist is to re- 
line our senses by going a step beyond the demand, the ultimate 
end of are being its own dissolution into “a direct sense of life ”. 

It is clear chat such a credo would scarcely be acceptable to a 
contemporary audience in the way that the norms implicit in 
Jonson, Moliére and Congreve were acceptable to the audiences 
they wrote for. Furthermore, Shaw rejected the conventional 
comedic practice of delineating some characters as vehicles ex- 
clusively for wit and others for humour. All his characters, though 
varying in their degree of Life Force potential, share the functions 
of Life Force wit and audience humour. Perhaps this is one of the 
secrets of his success as a comic playwright, for the audience 
enjoys a sudden shift in the battle lines. Even Tanner, the most 
Life-Force-ridden character of all, falls victim to Shaw's dramatic 
juggling. 

None of the ready-made dramatic labels fits the plays of 
Bernard Shaw. It is not enough to call them comedies, for while 
they follow the comic method described by Hazlitt their purpose 
is not that of comedy. In fact, they are on the side of the tragedies 
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Euripides and Ibsen. Since Shaw invited comparison with § | 
Bunyan, one might call his plays “comic moralities”, but even 
moralities champion merely “ the gods that are". The paradoxical 
conclusion is that Shaw has used the comic method not to write | 
comedies at all. Characteristically, he has developed a new species 
of dramatic composition, for which a name has yet to be devised 
Questions and discussion followed the coffee interval. It was 
pointed out that since each playgoer sees as ludicrous the charac. 
ters that deviate from his own norm, the most rabid conservative 
can enjoy Shaw from his own standpoint whilst gradually under- 
going conversion. This, Dr Pettet agreed, was Shaw's method of 
seduction. There was some unwillingness to accept Dr Pettet's 
proposition that all our vigilant comics were really on the side of 
the official angels. Someone suggested that they had to meet their 
audiences half way or lose them altogether. Asked for his defini- 
tions of comedy and satire, Dr Petter said that whereas the targets 
of comedy are human beings, those of satire are human institu- 
oe tions. Shaw was at times a satirist. A member wondered if it were 
possible to analyse Shaw's faculty for raising one’s spirits to ex 
hilaration. Dr Perttet thought it might be due to Shaw's hitting 
straight out where other writers are full of nuances. The rhythmi« 
flow of Shaw's prose was also felt to be at least a contributory 
cause. The question was raised whether, in centuries to come, 
when all Shaw's ideas are accepted and Roebuck Ramsden is an 
anachronism, there will be anything left in Shaw's plays to laugh 
at. And will they still exhilarate? Discussion on this point con 
tinued long after the meeting was over 
Dr Pettet closed with some amusing extracts from letters he 
had received from Shaw. So ended what was generally voted one 
of the most stimulating meetings in the history of the Society 


Shaving The Four-Minute Mile 

In The Sunday Times serialization of Roger Bannister's The 
First Four Minutes, Mr Bannister reveals Shavian inspiration in 
the following description : 

As we lined up for the start | glanced up at the flag again. 
I: fluttered more gently now, and the scene from Shaw’s Saint 
Joan flashed through my mind, how she, at her desperate moment, 
waited for the wind to change. Yes, the wind was dropping 
lightly. This was the moment when | made my decision. The 
attempt was on. 
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Bernard Shaw 


was a philosopher—a clear, 
honest, kindly and 

practical one, Shavian 
thinking is needed now no 
less than ever, for men 

still prefer to consider black 
as white if that means less 
trouble for them. 

The Shaw Society stands for 
the principles Shaw stood 
for, and The Shavian is 
potentially its most influential 
agent. The circulation of 

lhe Shavian is now 

being promoted, but for some 
time to come it must rely 
on the Shaw Society's 

Journal Fund, 


Our aim is a bigger, more 
frequent, more forceful 
Shavian. Contributions to 
the Journal Fund will 

be gratefully received by 
The Shaw Society, 

45 Steeplestone Close, 
London, N.18. 
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TERENCE O'BRIEN AND RUTH SPALDING 


in an evening of Shavian reminiscences and 
extracts at the National Book League on 
September 23rd 1955 ; 
reported by Anthony D. Pope 


This famous Shavian pair proved excellent entertainers 
Their program, introduced by Alderman Hubert Humphreys. 
included cight extracts from the plays besides many personal 
reminiscences, and was rounded out for our full satisfaction with 
an acted interview between Miss Ruth Spalding and GBS. In 
addition we were able during the refreshment break to inspect an 
ample collection of Shaw letters, postcards, signed leaflets, and 
other documents and communications less readily classifiable. 

In the introduction to the first extract, the meeting of Old 
Malone and Violet Robinson from Man and Superman, Act IV, 
Shaw's thoroughness and patience as a producer were recalled 
In the course of the evening we were reminded of many other 
characteristics of Shaw. For example, when his plays were toured 
by ENSA, the wartime organisation for the entertainment of the 
Forces, typically he refused to allew them to be cut—"In the 
language of Ulster,” he wrote, “ | won't have it.” Most Command. 
ing Officers considered that service audiences would not endure 
three hours or more on hard benches, which were the usual seat- 
ing, and such an opinion was not unreasonable ; that in actual 
fact Shaw kept his audiences enthralled and uproariously amused 
to the end despite their discomforts was a strong testimony to his 
dramatic powers. 

The other extracts given from the plays were: Valentine 
and Gloria, from You Never Can Tell, Act 11 ; Sir George Crofts 
and Vivie, from Mrs Warren's Profession, Act I11 ; Dick Dudgeon 
and Judith Anderson, from The Devil's Disciple, Act 11; Jack 
Tanner and Ann Whitefield, from Man and Superman, Act IV : 
Alfred Doolittle’s lament, from Pygmalion, Act V ; and Andrew 
Undershafe and Stephen, from Major Barbara, Act II. 

Ruth Spalding's interview with Bernard Shaw, which was 
staged for our delight with Terence O'Brien taking Shaw's part, 
originally took place on the sixth of March, 1948. She had gone 
to Ayot St. Lawrence to try and persuade him to let their Com- 
pany undertake a Shaw season in London. She had no appoint- 
ment, and when she arrived Shaw, who was in his garden “ re- 
treat” at some distance from the house, was obliged to interrupt 
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his writing. She therefore began in a conciliatory manner: 


RS. 
GBS 
KS 


GBS 


It is very kind and sweet of you to see me. 
Ie certainly is, if you knew it, when I'm writing 
Well, I didn’t come any earlier because I know you write 
from breakfast till lunch, but I thought you would just 
be finishing your morning's work. 

Finishing! Four o'clock is the time to come. You and 
Terence should not have quoted and facsimilized our 
business correspondence without my permission. And 
making your circular all about me! 


They had sent him a lengthy telegram the previous day, 
ipologising most humbly and giving as their excuse that he had 
made no objection to The Daily Telegraph publishing part of an 
earlier letter of his. But they conceded that this did not really 
excuse them, and undertook to withdraw the offending circular 
Ruth Spalding apologised again, and finally said : 


KS 
GBS 


GBS. 


We do appreciate .... 

It's no good all this " We do appreciate .. . .” Oh yes, 
you say you are sorry, etc... . (spoken rather impatiently) 
You can't do my plays in London during your season, 
this year... You can’t have them. I have to pay 19/6 to 
the Government as it is. 

(mischievously) Well, if that is the drawback, we need 
not pay you any royalty ; but in any case, you are paying 
the tax co a Labour Government. 

Yes, but if it was a Conservative Government I might 
not have to pay anything at all! Of course you don't 
care, Ruth, but I have to keep up this place, and T have 
to think of my old age! 


Shaw was then ninety-two! Eventually Ruth Spalding’s per- 
sistence was rewarded, and she obtained permission to do The 
Devil's Disciple. Finally, on the way to the door, she asked : 


RS 
GBS 


RS 
GBS 


What may | say to the press about our talk, Mr Shaw? 
You can say nothing for the present. And I don’t want 
any of these publicity stunts either. And they will 
“ George” me. Bernard Shaw 

We always bill you in that way, Mr Shaw 

Yes, but some of them will do it. I hate being 
"“ George-d.” I must go back now. Next time you come, 
come at four o'clock. 
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SHAW AND GARDEN CITIES 
by C. B. PuRDOM 


a talk at the National Book League, October 28th, 1955 ; 
reported by Barbara Smoker 


When Mr C. B. Purdom spoke to us last year on Shaw and 
Granville-Barker, the chair was taken by Mr J. F. Horrabin, 
whom we were pleased to welcome as chairman again this even- 
ing. He wondered whether the title “Shaw and Garden Cities " 
was to be taken literally, but Mr Purdom, who has himself been 
closely associated with the “ garden city" movement since 1902 
and has alternated his books on the theatre with books on town 
planning, began his talk by assuring us that the title was indeed 
to be taken literally, Shaw having had a very direct interest in 
the building of garden cities 

Garden cities owe their inception to Ebenezer Howard 
During a visit to the United States as a young man, Howard came 
across a new estate near New York called by the rather fanciful 
name “ Garden City ", which he later appropriated. Soon after his 
return to Eneland in 1876, Howard met a friend of Shaw's, James 
Leakey, a business man whose interests also included phonetics 
and land reform, and with him went along to the Zetetical Soc 
iety, where he met Shaw. A few years later Henry George came 
to London with his “ sinele tax” idea—the theorv that all other 
forms of taxation could be abolished if land, on which all human 
activity denends, were taxed at its full value, the tax increasing 
as fast as the proeress of society increased the value of the land 
It was Henry Georee who opened the door to Socialism. Shaw 
heard him lecture, and as a result became an enthusiastic land re- 
former. It was one of the turnine points in his life. So was it in 
Howard's. for it gave him the idea of financing the developmen: 
of new cities out of the increase in land-value which would re- 
sult from povulation. The congestion in the bie cities and the 
continuous drain of people from rural districts both cried out for 
the decentralisation of industry and the creation of new communi- 
ties. 

There was nothing new in land speculation for private 
profit; what was new was the idea of taking industries and 
people out of coneested towns, putting them in well-planned 
towns built for them on new land of low value, and financing the 
project out of the improved rents. Howard worked out a scheme 
on this basis with the intention of appealing to public-spirited 
men to put up the initial capital. In 1898, after lecturing on the 
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subject throughout the country, Howard published a book en- 
utled Tomorrow, in which he set out his plans in detail, and the 
following year the Garden City Association was formed in Lon- 
don to start an experimental project. Shaw attended one of the 
early conferences called to discuss it, and spoke in its favour. 
Northcliffe gave free advertising space in The Daily Mail, and 
the scheme was praised by many important people, including 
politicians of all parties. In theory the project seemed sound 
enough, but its practical realisation was bound to be slow. A few 
enthusiasts, however, did respond—among them George Cadbury, 
who had already successfully established his own industrial 
village, Bournville, outside Birmingham. Without any assistance 
from the Government, Howard and his supporters managed to 
purchase enough land in Hertfordshire to stare the building of 
Letchworth Garden City. It was entirely isolated country, except 
that the London-Cambridge railway line ran through it. 

Our speaker was the first to live in Letchworth after it was 
founded. It was a marvellous experience, he said, to be in at the . 
beginning of the new town and watch it take form. He lived and 
worked in Letchworth from 1904 to 1920—exceprt for the war 
period—and there all his other interests developed, including his 
interest in the theatre. He has never forgotten the thrill when at 
one of the early performances of John Bull's Other Island he 
heard Broadbent ask “Have you heard of Garden City?” and 
receive the reply “ D'ye mean Heav'n?” whereupon he produced 
the prospectus of the First Garden City saying “No: it's near 
Hitchin,” continuing “ What | say is, why not start a Garden 
City in Ireland?” Shaw took great interest in the growth of the 
place and often lectured there. 

After the 1914-18 war the lecturer became Secretary of the 
Garden City Association, and revived its original objects. A pub- 
lic meeting was arranged in the historic hall of Gray's Inn and 
Shaw promised to speak, but the authorities refused to allow the 
fact to be advertised for fear there might be a riot with conse- 
quent damage to the hall. Shaw's speech, however, was one of his 
best and most sincere utterances, devoid of any mischief. 

Welwyn Garden City was founded in 1919, not far from 
Ayot St. Lawrence where Shaw lived, and he often cycled over 
before building began. When the Company needed capital for 
development he invested in it and it was probably one of the 
most successful investments he ever made, for when the Govern- 
ment took over the town in 1947 he, in common with other de- 
benture holders, ultimately received £4 for every £1 of holding. 
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As even that payment was far short of the true value, Howard's 
theory had proved itself. 

Shaw came to address the carly residents—but it was Shaw 
at his most michievous. It was at the time when the Welwyn 
Stores was started, and Shaw deliberately fanned dissatisfaction 
by upbraiding them for allowing such a monopolistic enterprise 
This was despite the fact that he well knew that a temporary 
monopoly was unavoidable and had himself invested in it! 

Mr and Mrs Shaw used to visit the Stores regularly, and 
every month, right up to Mrs Shaw's death, he had his hair cut 
there, the cuttings being kept by the barber for people who came 
and asked for them! It was in a building attached to this stor 
that in 1942 Shaw gave one of his very last lectures—and pro- 
bably the only one he ever gave on the drama. 

Shaw's connection with the garden city movement spanned 
almost the whole of his life in this country. He recognised that 
the garden city was one of the formative ideas of the century 
The Government's New Towns owe their origin directly to the 
garden city idea. 

Questions and discussion after Mr Purdom’s talk ranged 
from the absence of pubs in Letchworth to the controversial 
action of the Government in taking over Welwyn Garden City 
Asked whether Hampstead Garden Suburb had any connection 
with the garden city movement, Mr Purdom said that it was in 
fact the very antithesis of a garden city, because a suburb is an 
extension of an existing town, whereas the idea behind garden 
cities was to prevent towns getting too big. 

The meeting closed at 9 o'clock, as our speaker had to catch 
a train home—to Welwyn Garden City. He lives there, he said, 
because he likes it. 

note Mr ©. B. Pardum’s biography of Granville Barker ha 

heen recently published by Rockliff at 305.) 


Shaving Overruled 

Poetry and Plays in Pubs presented Shaw's Overruled at 
various Whitbread houses during November and December as 
part of a program of three short plays. Messrs Whitbread, appar- 
ently, are believers in sponsoring culture with conviviality, and 
have recently published « very handsome booklet on Printing, 
in connection with their rebuile and redesigned hostelry “ The 
Printer’s Devil,” in Fetter Lane. The booklet is obtainable free 
by those interested (including teetotallers and Shavians) from The 
Brewery, Chiswell Street, London, E.C.1. 
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A NEW CARD GAME 
reviewed by BARBARA SMOKER 


One of our members, Anglo-American Phonetics, Inc., who 
published a 68-page Word Book about two years ago as a guide 
tw the use of their new 40-letter alphabet, have now brought our 
1 Phonetic Word Game after the style of the well-known spelling 
same Lexicon. \t is called Sowndis, and consists of a well-made 
pack of fifty cards which stand for the forty letters of the new 
iphabet, nine in duplicate, plus one universal card, for some un- 
known reason called “Queen Bee", which may be used as any 
letter. The players build up words on a crossword pattern from 
the cards dealt to them, a the number of cards left in a player’. 
hand counts against him. 

It is certainly clever publicity, as an hour's play would make 
one quite familiar with the alphabetic characters and the system 
of orthography. No actual studying would be necessary to learn 
the system, and its advantages over our present alphabet would 
be evident 

The game is presumably intended mainly for children, and 
they, after all, are the only people who really matter when it 
comes to an attempt to popularise a new alphabet. Indeed, after 
more than a year's study of the whole question of alphabet re- 
vision, my own view is that when success does eventually come it 
will come through the kindergarten. A more or less phonetic 
system will probably be adopted for teaching five-year-olds to 
read and write, before proceeding to orthodox spelling, and that 
system will, | think, if ic has enough advantages over the old 
ulphabet, gradually—after several generations—replace it. One of 
the extra advantages which would help bring about such a revolu- 
ion would be a simplified script pe gp shorthand rapidity, 
and this is not one of the features of the system under review, 
which is based on the present alphabet. 

The past four centuries have witnessed the publication of 
nearly a thousand similar systems, in which our present letters 
ire supplemented by new ones of like character, but as we are still 
struggling along with the same old inadequate and uneconomic 
twenty-six letters, the chances of the Anglo-American Phonetic 
Alphabet ever taking over as the standard system are about as 
remote as the chances of the philosopher's favourite monkey 
typist reproducing the complete works of Shaw. 

The Anglo-American Phonetic Word Book is obviously an 
essential item of equipment for Soundit players, as referee. The 
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Introduction to the book mentions Shaw's will as having stimula- 
ted work on the system, thus implying that it fultls Shaw's 
specifications, whereas in face his will definitely rules out any 
alphabet based on the old letters. 


A sensible feature of the system is the abolition of the dis 
tinction between capital and lower case letters, though the choic« 
between the two forms seems to have been made rather hap- 
‘azardly for some of the letters 


On the whole, a pretty average system, with highest marks 
for the card game. 


The Simplified Spelling Society 
a meeting reported by Barbara Smoker 


On November 18th, the Simplified Spelling Society held « 
tca-discussion meeting at the College of Preceptors, with Sir 
Graham Savage in the chair 


Professor Daniel Jones, a foremost authority on phonetic 
subjects, was among the speakers. He said that the Simplified 
Spelling Society was founded in 1908 with the object of recom- 
mending simpler English spellings and furthering their general 
use. From the outset it was decided to keep within the framework 
of the present alphabet and to employ the most usual English 
vowel values rather than the most widespread European ones 
The person chietly in mind was the child learning to read and 
write—not to make life casy for him, but to release the time and 
energy wasted in learning an illogical system for more worth- 
while purposes. When a generation of children had grown up 
knowing simplified spelling, they might be ready to adopr it for 
general use. Unlike the Simplified Spelling Board of America, 
which was founded in 1876, the British society did not favour 
piecemeal reform, and the two had been unable to co-operate 
with one another. But in 1946 the American organisation became 
the Simpler Spelling Association, which brought out a new 
system of spelling almost identical to that sponsored by its British 
counterpart. Recently complete unity has been achieved by con- 
cessions from both sides. There is now one system of Nue Speling 
on both sides of the Adantic, and this undoubtedly puts the 
movement in a much stronger position. 
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SHAVIANS IN CALIFORNIA 


Fellow-members Joyce Lancaster and Evelyn Ernst are 
wnong those in the Bay Area (San Francisco, California) ensur- 
ing a continuing lively interest in Shaw. Miss Lancaster, a keen 
professional portrayer of many Shavian roles, has recently added 
Mrs Clandon in You Never Can Tell to her repertoire at the 
enterprising Interplayers’ theatre directed by Mr Loren Gage 
Mrs Ernst and her husband are both enthusiastic amateur Shavian 
performers and she has already proved herself a useful correspon- 
lent (other members please note) regarding Shavian goings-on 
in her region. She tells us chat Luba Sharoff, a local “ one-woman 
theatre,” did a superb reading of The Black Girl in Search of 
God during Gulke at a well-known showplace in San Fran- 
cisco, It was a five o'clock reading before the dinner-hour, and 
was received most enthusiastically by the audience. Major Barbara 
has also been shown on television in its British film version, and 
there have been readings of Don Juan in Hell with a new cast 
including Ricardo Montalban, Mary Astor and Reginald Denny 


The 1955 Shavian Dinner was 
held very successfully at 


The Vega Restaurant 
LEICESTER SQUARE 
56-58 Whitcomb Street, W.C.2 


But not only Shavians patronise 
the Vega. Vegetarian food at 
its best is widely appreciated, 
even by carnivores. 

Phone for table bookings, 
enquiries, WHI 9612 
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SOME UNCOLLECTED SHAVIANA ON 
THEATRE AND DRAMA 
by E. J. West 
(continued ‘from The Shavian No. 5) 


9. Another arbitrary entry, but surely this book must be im- 
possible to find in most libraries: Will A. Page's Bebind the 
Curtains of the Broadway Beauty Trust, including several 
letters hy Bernard Shaw, New York 1927. The Shaw letters are 
on pp. 214/25. My reason for listing this book may be suggested 
by some excerpts hen a letter co Page, July 7th, 1902: 


Widowers’ Houses is a good acting play—better than it looks— 
but the people in it are very English and very unAmerican. The 
Philanderer is a nasty play. It has never been acted at all except at 
the usual copyrighting farce ; and unless you can get it handled by 
a very clever comedian and a woman who can make a sensation as 
Julia, it might be as well to let it alone... . As to The Admirabl: 
Bashville, it is a mere jew d'esprit for literary people; it never 
occurred to me than anyone would dream of playing it. At all events 
it will be as well to make it clear that it is as much a joke as 
Bombastes Furioso or Chrononhotonthologos. (p. 215). 

I am afraid you will find Caesar difficult to cast. The part of 
Caesar himself requires a great actor. | am not quite sure that therc 
is time to get through the whole play without great skill and smart 
ness ; but the only possible cut is to cut the third act clean out and 
say so flatly on the program. The Man of Destiny is very bother- 
some in point of length, as it is too long for a curtain raiser and not 
long enough for a whole evening. Your proposal to play The Ad 
mirable Bashville with it is not a bad one, if you ome depend on 
your audience to stand such nonsense; . . . (p. 217 


10. Again | am arbitrary, but Cyril Maude's The Haymarket 
Theatre, London 1903, has long been out of print. Chapter XVI, 
pp. 211/25, supposedly written by Maude, is Shaw's own in- 
finitely and inimitably hilarious account of the joint failure of 
himself and Maude's company to achieve the planned production 
of the commissioned You Never Can Tell. A sheer joy. 

11. Again | draw from an out-of-print book, of which I have 
found but one copy: “ How to Make Plays Readable,” The 
Author's Y ear Book and Guide for 1904, ed. by W. E. Price, New 
York 1904, pp. 150/58. Largely a defence of Shaw's still at that 
time unconventionally full stage-directions. Very interesting. 

12. “ The Dying Tongue of Great Elizabeth,” Saturday 
Review XCIX, February 11th, 1905, 169/71. “ The incomparable 
Max ” not caring to review his actor-brother's production of Muac/) 
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Ado, asked his illustrious predecessor to substitute for him, and 
GBS obliged with his best review of a Shakespearian play, and 
possibly his finest piece of dramatic criticism. This was printed in 
1 limited edition, with a “ Footnote” by William Poél, by the 
London Shakespeare League in 1920. I refer to it very extensively 
nm my two monographs on his criticism of Shakespearian pro- 
duction 

13. Contribution to symposium on “ What is the finest dra- 
matic situation ?", Strand Magazine XXXI, February 1906, 187 ; 
this is, | fancy, short enough and good enough to warrant quota- 
von here for those who may have missed it: 


I cannot answer the question, as my mind does not exist in 
superlatives. Even if it did I should still have to point out that plays 
with detachable situations in them are comparatively cheap, simple, 
mechanical products—melodramas, in short. The most effective 
situations on the modern stage occur in my own play, The Devil's 
Disciple, but The Devil's Disciple is a melodrama. There is a very 
ingenious situation in Mr Gillette's Secret Service (another melo- 
drama), in which the hero, having cither to arrest his own brother 
as a spy or be himself arrested on the same fatal charge, is saved by 
the brother shooting himself. The Merchant of Venice is the most 
famous English play written round a situation. It must have been 
tremendously effective at the first performance, when the audience 
did not know the solution of the pound of flesh difficulty, and did 
not begin to suspect that the young lawyer was Portia until they 
detected Nerissa in the disguise of his clerk. 

A first-rate play seems nowadays to have no situation, just as 
Wagner's music seemed to our grandfathers to have no melody, 
because it was all melody from beginning to end. The best plays 
consist of a single situation, lasting several hours. Mr Granville 
Barker's play, The Voysey Inheritance, which shows a mastery that 
threatens to put us all on the shelf, is a single situation in five acts, 
maintaining itself for three hours at the pitch that an ordinary 
* constructed " play attains for about five minutes at the end of the 
last act but one. My own play, Candida, is a single situation in three 
acts. The masterpieces of Greck tragedy were single situations in a 
sngle act. Mr St. John Hankin's Return of the Prodigal, an un- 
pretentiously light-handed comedy, is essentially a situation in four 
acts. This expansion of the old momentary claptraps, introduced by 
tedious explanations between servants, and followed by a final act 
which was seldom more than a more or less adroitly covered up 
collapse into episodes of sufficient significance, richness, and variety 
to form whole plays, is the most hopeful sign about our modern 
drama. It is a pity it is not more generally understood. | am con- 
stantly praised—as all our leading playwrights are praised—for old 
professional tricks that we do no better than Robertson or Charles 
Reade, or Tom Taylor or Bulwer Lytton, or Plautus or Terence : 
whilst the real advances we make are either missed altogether or 
complained of as “ undramatic,” or some such nonsense. 


14. Again I refer to a book by Cyril Maude, hard to find 
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today, Lest | Forget/Being the Reminiscences of Social and 
Dramatic Life in England and America, New York 1928, pp 
159/61, a letter written by Shaw to Maude, 27th November, 
1906, in response to a request for a play, very interesting as a 
side-comment on the famous Court productions : 
My difficulty about writing plays is that | have to keep the 
Court going, and | have hardly time for that alone. This Doctor 
play (The Doctor's Dilemma) was produced as a tour de force. Las: 
summer not a line of it was on paper or in my head. By the time | 
get a Moment to start again, the Court will be howling for another 
play. This system of putting up plays for six weeks is certainly a 
wonderful success pecuniarily, for the plays don't die and the busi 
ness doesn't slack ; but it is the very devil in point of rehearsal. | 
spend months every year producing when | ought to be writing 
and though Barker would take the old plays off my hands, he too 
wants to write his own plays, which are much better than mine i: 
some ways Nothing would please me better than to do a comedy 
for you, a fantastic masterpiece for Tree, a problem for Alexander, 
and another Yow Nerer Can Tell for Harrison, not to mention a 
romantic melodrama for Waller and a musical comedy for Edwardes 
Bur even if | executed cach of these orders, Vedrenne would jump 
to and seize the script on the unanswerable ground that you and al! 
can do without me and he can't. And then failure is impossible ar 
the Court and the play is not run to death. On the whole I think 
my best plan is to wait until you are all ruined and then give you 
engagements at the Court (£10 double star salary—to you) and have 
magnificently acted performances 
15. Contribution to symposium on “ A National Theatre : 
its Advantages and Disadvantages,” Mask Il, July 1909, 84 
Mainly interesting for a reference to Irving: “ anything is better 
for an artist than the solitary despotism of his own temperament.” 


16. Julian Park, ed.,"" Some Unpublished Letters of George 
Bernard Shaw,” The University of Buffalo Studies XV1, Seprem- 
ber 1939, 115/30. Letters to B. Iden Payne as director of Miss 
Horniman’s Gaiety Theatre in Manchester from 4th August, 1907, 
to 24th June, 1913, with invaluable comments concerning the 
dramatists interpretations of several of his plays. | prize this item 
because when | showed it to my good friend Iden two summers 
ago, he had never viewed it before and as a matter of fact did nor 
remember the letters, which he read with much joy. He has no 
idea how they got to the University of Buffalo, but a former 
colleague of mine, Charles Abbott, now Chief Librarian there, is 
a snapper-up of very considerable trifles . . 


17." Mr Trench's Dramatic Values,” letter to Saturday 
Review CX, 2nd July, 1910, 14. Very interesting as a sort of foot- 
note to several ideas expressed variously elsewhere concerning 
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the necessity of viewing a performance in order to understand a 
Pp lay 
ber pray 
sa The ume ... has gone by tor pretending that the appreciation 

ot a work of any weight, whether it be a play, an opera, or a sym- 
phony, is a matter of one performance . It is not in the nature of 

the things possible for a person to take in a play fully until he is in 
ctor complete possession of its themes; .. . no y can understand the 
Las: beginning of a play until he knows the a of it: a condition 
ne | which cannot be fulfilled at a first hearing . . . In music this goes 
the: without saying: no one pretends to be able to follow the Ninth 
ly a Symphony until he knows all the themes as well as he knows God 
usi Save the King . . . Ibsen's plays may fascinate at the first hearing 
I. | .. but you may see them ten times without getting near the end 
ng of them. . Though in my own plays | tell my story and fling my 
tow meaning at the audience with an oldfashioned violence which seems 
it downright barnstorming in contrast with the subtler ways of Mr 
edy Barker and Mr Galsworthy, yet the verdicts founded on a single 
der hearing of my plays are absurd enough to have become one of the 
na standing jokes of the modern theatre; and I have never met any 
tes real expert who proposed to get on casy terms with, say, Major 
mp Barbara, in less than four visits. 
all 
at 18. Letter to New York Times, 2 June, 1912: “On the 
ink § principles that govern the dramatist in his selection of 
sae themes, and methods of treatment,” reprinted in Barrett H 

Clark's European Theories of the Drama, rev. edn., New York, 
e: 1930, p. 375. Important, if some usual “ spoofing” at the ridicu- 


34 lousness of the questions as proposed, for the basic statements 
were constantly reiterated by Shaw up to the time of writing the 


preface to Buoyant Billions. 

ge 19." Professional Association in Literature and the Fine 

m- Arts.” | read this in Living Age, CCXCIII, 9 June 1917, pp. 613- 

iss O14. Ie was originally printed in The New Statesman, but | have 

7, not found a file for this. One of Shaw's many pleas for an actors’ 

he inion, painting a very grim picture indeed of the plight of the 

m really good and respectable player in England at this time 

Ts 

20." On Cutting Shakespeare Fortnightly, CX11, August 

\Y1Y, pp. 215-218. A brilliant, sensible, scholarly, professionally 

er knowledgeable, invaluable article, a mast for rescue from the 

ie dusty files of periodicals on library shelves. Very largely quoted 
from and referred to in my two monographs on Shaw's criticism 
of Shakespeare. 

(To be continued) 

e Ed. note: Extracts from Shaw's writings appear by courtesy of the 

Public Trustee and the Society of Authors.) 
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SHAW AND THE AMERICAN REFORMERS 
by Dr J. J. HBSLIN 
a talk given to our New York Regional Group 
on November Sth, 1955 ; 
reported by Barbara Stone 

Vera Scriabine opened the meeting by conveying greetings 
from the General Secretary and mentioning the face that The 
Shaw Society was holding a meeting the very same evening in 
London, at the City Literary Institute, featuring Esme Percy in 
“Memories and Evocations of Bernard Shaw.” She then intro- 
duced the speaker, Dr James J. Heslin, as a historian whose 
special field is American Social History, and enthusiastically 
endorsed him as a brilliant scholar with profound, perceptive and 
inspiring critical views. 

Dr Heslin’s topic was “ Shaw and the American Reformers.” 
He compared the spirit or motivating force of the American Re- 
formers of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries with 
the spirit of Shaw, starting with the deep impression made on 
Shaw by Henry George, touching on Shaw's concern with Society 
and the Reformers’ concern for individuals or individual groups 

~Mr Shaw using the stage for his medium and the Reformers 

using periodicals, for the most part, for theirs. Dr Heslin pointed 
out that the American Reformer, unlike Mr Shaw, was driven by 
sentimentality and feelings of guile inherited from his early pil- 
grim background. In connection with this he spoke briefly of such 
evangelists as Amy Semple MacPherson, Billy Sunday and others, 
and the suffragette, prohibitionist, and abolitionist (slavery) move- 
ments. However the American Reformers and Mr Shaw were alike 
in that they prodded the conscience of mankind. 

Dr Heslin was an extremely winning and lucid speaker. We 
ure all indebted to him for a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 

When Dr Heslin had completed his lecture, he offered for 
discussion the question: “Did Shaw affect young people more 
than Darwin, Freud, and Marx?” 


Shaw's Corner 

The latest news about Shaw's Corner is that it is likely to 
remain open every day under the curatorship of Mr and Mrs 
Boucher for the time being. Intending visitors may always ascer- 
tain the current position by telephoning the National Trust: 
WHI 0211. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SHAVIANS 


Dr Joseph Saxe of the Danmarks Brevskole at Hellerup, 
Copenhagen, has generously sent us 50 copies of his fascinating 
study of vest Shaw's Phonetics: a Comparative Study of 

ings | Cockney Sound-Changes, an 86-page booklet first published in 
The § /936. Copies will be available to members at the nominal price 
, in § of 38 6d (50 cents), including postage. 


Geoffrey Handley-Taylor’s very useful Winifred Holthy: 
ose |! Concise and Select 4 Bibliography together with Some Letters 


ally has now been publis’ «d (A. Brown & Sons, Ltd., 21s) with a fore- 

word by Vera Britt: ««, who will be taking the chair for the author 
when he addresses «nis Society in April. Described by Miss 
- § Brittain as “a vital memorial which fitly enshrines the advancing 
Re. | tputation of its subject", the bibliography reveals Winifred 
ith § Holeby as an occasional writer on Shaw, who in reply to questions 
by her wrote his article on “ How to Reform the Theatre” in 


a lime and Tide, \Ath March 1931. A striking photo of Shaw with 

" Winifred Holtby and Viscountess Rhondda appeared in the last 

Pp» 

one Shavian. 

- St John Ervine's book on Shaw is announced by Constable 

sit for next summer, and is expected to cost about 50s. A part of it 

ich | DS already been serialized (somewhat luridly) in the Sunday 
Express. 

- Working, we believe, on a suggestion of our own, Mr Allan 


ke Fy. Laing prepared for his friends at Christmas a first instalment 
of a much-needed Schimp{-Lexikon of GBS. He calls it The 


Ve Worms Turn, and his contributors include F. L. Lucas, V. Sack- 
i ville West, E. W. F. Tomlin, and Clifford Bax. 
re 
New Drama Magazine 
We welcome Ac/, an interesting new drama magazine, 
printed and published by Richard Courtney, 5 Hanover Square, 
to Leeds, 3, aie the patronage of the National Union of Students 
fs and Leeds University Union Theatre Group, at one shilling a 
t- copy. No. 2, published last April, contains a section on the Royal 


Court Theatre, 1904-1907, including an article on Granville- 
Barker by C. B. Purdom. 
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SCRAPS AND SHAVINGS 


The Shaw Society of America 


Details of the Shaw Society of America may be obtained 
from Mr Dan H. Laurence, Hofstra College, Hempstead, N.Y 
Mr Laurence, a vice-president of ours, is editor of the American 
society's excellent Shaw Bulletin. 


Shaw Society Speakers 

The Shaw Society is happy to advise on or provide speakers 
for literary functions. Its President, Mr Esme Percy, is celebrated 
for his Memories and Evocations of Shaw and of Sarah 
Bernhardt. Mr Eric Batson, General Secretary, specializes in 
literary entertainments"; his programs include “GBS; Laugh- 
ing Philosopher”, Bernard Shaw: Immoralise and Heretic", 
Batson in the Belfry”, Literature and Laughter etc. 


Miss Toni Block's Play The Short Spring 


Miss Toni Block, an extract from whose Shavian fantasy, 
Heaven's My Witness, was read at one of our Miscellanies, has 
had her play, The Short Spring, produced at the New Lindsey 
Theatre. Miss Block has also been working for sound radio and 
television. 


The Questors, Ealing Getting Married 


Getting Married is now detinitely announced at the Questors, 
Ealing, for March 1956, Esme Percy, our President, will speak 
there on February 22nd, on Sarah Bernhardt, and Mr Eric Batson, 
our General Secretary, on April 4th, on “ GBS 100." 


The William Morris Society 

A William Morris Society has been formed, and a public 
meeting was held on November 16th, when Mr John Brandon- 
Jones spoke on “ Philip Webb and the Architect-Designers of 
Morris and Company.” It is hoped that it may be possible to 
arrange a conjoint meeting with the Society during 1956. 
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The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 


lwo groups on the terrace of the Palace of Whitchall, trom the BKC 
levision production, October 2nd, 1955, Above: the Becteater (George 
\undbridge) and Shakespeare (Alan MacNaughton). Below: Queen 
lizabeth (Beatrix Lehmann), the Dark Lady (Barbara Murray), and 
shakespeare. Both photographs are reproduced by courtesy of the BBC 
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CELGAT 


BY | 
DR. PERCY YOUNG 


‘A magnificent 
biography ot Sir Edward Elgar. Vhe 
great man is brought so vividly to mind 
that I find it difficult to leave the book.’ 
-HAKRKIET COHEN 
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